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Prefc 

TO  THE  READERS  OF  THIS  BOOK 


I do  pray  as  you  read  this  book  it  will  enrich  you  the 
more,  and  will  acquaint  you  with  the  Mastery  of  your 
destiny,  and  the  Pilot  of  your  life.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  know  that  God  has  counted  me  worthy  to  interview 
His  hand-maiden,  whom  He  has  led  by  His  own  Divine 
wisdom,  and  brought  the  knowledge  of  His  Love  and 
Kindness  to  a blind  people. 

Surely  God  is  Great  and  His  ways  past  finding  out. 
God  had  a man  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Samuel  Grimes, 
and  God  has  many  hands  and  feet,  and  you  are  the  many. 
Let  us  work  where  we  are  with  all  our  hearts  knowing 
that  this  is  God's  vineyard  and  we  are  His  helpers. 
Beloved,  this  is  a short  life,  let  us  leave  footprints  on 
the  sands  of  time  that  others  may  be  encouraged  to 
follow  the  Christ  in  whom  you  serve,  knowing  that  He 
is  able  to  do  all  things.  Best  of  all  to  reward  us  with 
joy  for  sorrow,  love  for  hate,  gladness  for  weeping,  health 
for  sickness,  good  for  evil,  and  life  eternal. 

Let  us  be  faithful. 

Your  editor  and  publisher, 

HENRI  ETTA  BROCK 
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I was  bom  in  a little  village  called  Talla,  a Congo  word  meaning  "to 
look."  My  parents  were  from  the  Congo  Tribe,  one  of  the  native 
African  groups  of  Africa.  Both  died  in  my  early  childhood.  I attended 
the  House  of  Bethany  School  for  Girls  and  there  received  my  early 
training.  Upon  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  I entered  the  high 
school  department  for  about  two  years,  unfortunately  I was  unable 
to  go  any  further  due  to  financial  factors.  I tried  to  secure  employment 
here  and  there  which  was  not  satisfactory. 

I had  a strong  urge  to  do  something  for  the  suffering  mothers  of 
Africa.  This  urge  was  prompted  by  conditions  which  I observed  in  the 
village.  I noticed  mothers  and  babies  suffering  and  dying  in  a crude 
way.  The  mid-wives  through  ignorance  and  superstition  killed  many 
women  during  the  period  of  labor  and  delivery.  When  a woman  was 
in  labor  the  mid-wives  deprived  her  of  food  and  water,  beat  her  and 
subjected  her  body  to  many  mal-treatments  which  were  unbelievable. 
They  believed  that  restraint  is  the  best  procedure  to  urge  the  birth 
of  the  baby  and  drive  away  fear.  Mid-wives  also  felt  that  interference 
with  the  birth  canal  and  allied  organs  of  the  reproductive  system  was 
the  best  step  toward  forcing  the  baby  out.  This  gave  rise  to  a high 
grade  of  infection,  hemorrhage,  exertion  and  death.  The  babies  were 


Expectant  mother  eating  her  meal 
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also  crudely  treated.  The  naval  cord  was  pulled  away  after  the  third 
day  if  it  failed  to  pull  off  giving  rise  to  peritonitis  and  death  resulted. 
Babies  were  given  strong  African  drugs  which  give  rise  to  intestional 
disturbances  of  all  kind  and  they  were  stuffed  with  rice  gruel  on  the 
third  day  of  birth.  This  resulted  in  pneumonia,  congestion,  convulsion 
and  death. 

I made  a promise  to  God  stating  that  if  ever  I were  privileged  to 
acquire  an  education  I would  give  myself  back  to  Him  to  service  to 
African  mothers  and  babies.  This  did  not  seem  possible  as  I had  no 
way  of  getting  an  education  but  as  God  would  have  it  I came  across 
the  “Christian  Outlook"  paper  on  the  ground.  This  paper  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  Pentacostal  Assemblies  of_the  World,  and  the  editor  was 
Bishop  Samuel  Grimes  of  New  York  City. 

The  spirit  of  God  spoke  to  me  stating  if  you  will  write  to  this  man 
of  God  he  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  acquire  an  education  and 
help  Africa.  I said  no,  it  is  not  possible,  he  will  never  pay  any  attention 
to  me,  I am  too  poor.  The  thought  continued  with  me  and  at  midnight, 
I got  up,  lit  the  kerosene  lamp  and  wrote  this  perfect  stranger  of  God. 

I told  him  about  myself  and  the  reason  why  I wanted  an  education  and 
stated  that  if  he  made  is  possible  for  me  to  secure  an  education  I would 
give  myself  back  to  God.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  letter  I knelt 
beside  the  bamboo  bed  and  prayed  to  God.  I said,  “Lord,  I know  you 
are  Great  and  yet  in  your  Greatness  you  are  able  to  permit  yourself  to 
become  so  small  I can  stick  You  in  this  envelope  and  mail  You  to  some- 
one that  I know  nothing  about.”  And  as  it  were  God  became  tiny  and 
fitted  Himself  into  my  envelope  and  I mailed  Him  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  miles.  When  He  arrived  in  New  York  City,  He  stepped  out 
and  touched  Bishop  Grime’s  heart  and  as  Bishop  Grimes  puts  it,  “My 
heart  was  disturbed,  I could  not  understand  how  a young  lady  could 
take  such  a stand  and  have  such  faith  in  God.”  He  apparently  prayed 
and  worried  about  my  letter,  but  one  thing  I do  know  it  was  not  for- 
gotten and  thrown  into  the  trash  can. 

Bishop  Grimes  contacted  the  late  Mrs.  Gertrude  Dickerson,  who  was 
then  president  of  the  Women’s  Federation  of  the  P.  A.  of  W.  and  who 
was  to  play  an  important  role  later  in  my  life.  Mrs.  Dickerson  suggested 
that  copies  of  my  letter  be  sent  to  as  many  of  the  churches  as  possible. 
This  was  accomplished  in  a rather  massive  way  and  within  a period  of 
three  months  enough  money  had  been  raised  for  my  fare  to  the  U.  S. 
When  Bishop  Grimes  replied  to  my  letter  he  informed  me  to  get  myself 
ready  to  come.  To  me  it  was  a miracle.  I was  elated,  thankful  and  grate- 
ful to  God  for  being  so  real.  I felt  as  if  I had  no  weight  at  all  and  as  if 
I were  walking  in  the  air. 

The  preparation  period  was  one  which  I can  never  explain.  I had 
nothing  to  pack,  no  suitable  clothing  to  wear  and  certainly  not  a dime. 
Fortunately  for  me  a box  of  clothing  was  shipped  from  New  York  City, 


including  a beautiful  fur  coat.  I dressed  myself  up  and  stood  in  front 
of  a glass  and  as  I looked  on  the  fur  on  the  coat  I said,  “No  this  is 
to  rich  for  my  blood.”  I took  the  clothing  off  and  redressed  in  an  old 
print  dress  I had  with  a feeling  in  my  heart  which  words  cannot  express. 
I could  not  understand  the  extent  of  such  a kindness.  I know  then  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  a greater  force  than  any  power  that  I had  ever 
learned  of. 

I shall  never  forget  the  day  I boarded  the  ship  headed  for  a country 
I knew  nothing  about  and  a people  I had  never  met  but  with  a earnest 
heart  I kept  my  mind  on  God.  I traveled  for  twenty-one  days  on  high 
seas  on  a freight  boat.  I was  met  by  Bishop  Grimes  and  Mrs.  Dickerson 
at  the  pier  in  N.  Y.  I looked  upon  them  as  angels  and  ambassadors  of  God. 
There  was  no  red  tape  attached  to  my  landing,  no  immigration  pressures 
were  applied.  It  seemed  as  though  God  had  cleared  the  way.  Bishop 
Grimes  put  me  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Dickerson  who  played  the  role  of  a 
true  mother.  This  was  February  2,  1937.  She  and  I traveled  and  visited 
as  many  of  the  churches  of  the  P.  A.  of  W.  as  possible.  Through  this 
median  I collected  money  for  school  and  in  September  of  the  same  year 
I entered  St.  Paul  Normal  School  of  Industry,  Lawrenceville,  Virginia, 
graduated  with  honors  May,  1939.  In  September,  1939  I was  fortunate 


Dressing  the  new  born 
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One  of  regular  prenatal  checkup 

One  and  a half  acres  of  land  were  given  to  me  by  the  Liberian 
government  in  Kakata.  I met  the  president  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia 
and  told  him  my  story  and  showed  him  my  plans  whereby  the  blue 
print  of  the  Maternal  Welfare  Center  were  shown  to  him  which  I 
desired  to  establish  in  the  Hinterland  for  mothers  and  babies.  He 
appeared  interested,  sympthetic,  understanding  and  certainly  promised 
his  cooperation.  He  gave  me  a letter  of  introduction  to  the  Health 
Officer  of  Liberia  requesting  cooperation  from  this  department.  It  is 


to  enter  the  Lincoln  School  of  Nursing  in  N.  Y.  City,  graduating  with 
honorable  mention  in  1942.  My  Post-Graduate  accomplishments  are: 
Margaret  Hague  Maternity  School  for  Nurses;  Maternity  Center  Asso- 
ciation, N.  Y.  City;  Cook  County  Pediatrics  School  for  Nurses,  Chicago, 
III.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Public  Health  Program  of  Study; 
Public  Health  Field  Work  in  Richmond  City  and  Prince  Edward  County, 
Virginia;  Aenon  Bilbe  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

For  nine  years  winter  and  summer  I worked  toward  my  goal  at  the 
soul  expense  of  the  P.A.  of  W.  In  March,  1946,  I flew  to  Liberia  at 
the  expense  of  said  organization  to  make  my  promise  a reality.  I 
arrived  there  March  14,  1946  with  no  money  nor  supplies.  Yet  I had 
courage  and  faith. 
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interesting  to  note  that  the  health  officer  and  other  medical  personnel 
of  Monrovia  City  were  friendly  and  interested.  However,  I had  to  face 
the  interior  alone.  This  was  not  only  a challenge  to  my  spiritual  life 
and  faith  in  God  but  to  my  personal  initiative  and  qualities  of  a well 
balanced  individual. 

The  "bush”  stared  me  in  the  face  and  those  whom  I had  gone  to 
serve  were  naturally  critical  of  me  and  apparently  had  formed  their  own 
opinion  of  me.  There  was  superstition  to  face  folk  lore  and  customs, 
tribal  difficulties  and  the  need  of  understanding,  appreciation,  of  those 
whom  I was  to  serve.  I tried  in  my  weak  way  to  make  as  many  friends 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  entire  population  of  Kakata  became  my 
concern.  The  chives  and  native  mid-wives  were  my  consultants.  They 
gave  information  which  was  indispensable  and  they  in  a large  measure 
interpreted  my  goal  to  the  people  of  the  village.  I made  friends  with 
the  village  women,  farmers,  lumber  men,  village  traders,  and  key 
people  of  Kakata.  I made  them  understand  that  they  had  the  answer 
and  without  their  cooperation  certainly  I could  not  make  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Smith,  Liberians  Merchants  of  Kakata;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Togba,  medical  director  of  Liberia,  stood  by  me  in  the 
crucial  moments  and  during  the  premature  stage  of  my  work.  They 
watched  me  fall  and  rise  and  shared  the  moments  when  I could  do 
nothing  but  just  look  to  God. 

Dr.  Togba  took  on  the  responsibility  of  being  the  Medical  Director 
of  the  center  in  premature  state,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  is  the  business  and 
financial  advisor  both  of  these  men  are  working  gratis.  The  land  which 
was  a "bush"  was  dedicated  to  God,  April  1946.  There  was  no  funds 
nor  supplies  to  begin  with  the  work  therefore  I arranged  to  start  my 
program  in  a warehouse  which  had  been  used  by  the  Firestone  Planta- 
tion Company  for  buying  rice  during  the  war.  We  cleaned  the  walls, 
washed  the  floor  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  natives  the  warehouse 
appeared  like  a little  rural  public  health  center.  The  supplies  were 
original  and  they  were  practical. 

May  10,  1946,  the  warehouse  was  opened  to  the  public  and  there 
were  about  seventy  or  more  people  that  attended  our  first  services. 
We  talked  with  mothers  and  fathers,  mid-wives  and  grandmothers  on 
the  importance  of  maternal  and  Childwelfare  Center.  They  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  observe  demonstrations  and  participate 
in  all  of  our  activities.  This  seem  to  have  aroused  the  interest  of  the 
mid-wives  to  a great  extent.  As  a result  they  brought  us  sick  babies 
and  many  maternity  patients.  The  work  began  to  grow  and  the  problems 
of  health  increased  tremendously  from  all  angles.  Babies  were  brought 
with  diarrhea,  dysentery,  maliaria  fever,  convulsion,  yaws,  craw-craws, 
dehydration,  tropical  ulcers  and  many  other  conditions  which  aroused 
and  stimulated  our  interest.  The  important  attempt  then  was  the  cook 
water  program.  We  felt  that  the  water  was  the  great  source  of  infec- 
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tion.  We  consulted  as  many  chives  and  mid-wives  as  possible  abou^ 
such  a program  and  with  the  cooperation  of  these  people  were  able  to 
demonstrate  the  matter  of  boiling  water  safely  through  out  the  district. 
Our  water  borne  infection  began  to  decrease.  Mothers  and  fathers 
spoke  of  cook  water  as  a daily  part  of  their  routine 

During  the  course  of  this  time  we  were  called  to  deliver  mothers  in 
their  homes  night  and  day,  but  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  most  of 
the  pathology  were  retained  placenta,  abnormal  presentation  of  the 
infants.  The  conditions  were  alarming.  Mid-wives  methods  of  handling 
the  mothers  were  beyond  imagination.  We  always  met  our  people  on 
their  level,  our  greatest  concern  was  to  put  the  mid-wives  at  ease.  They 


New  born  nursery 


were  made  to  understand  that  we  were  to  work  together  and  make  the 
mothers  as  comfortable  as  possible.  This  brought  on  a good  relationship 
and  we  were  able  to  learn  from  them  and  apparently  they  were  able  to 
learn  from  us.  We  out  grew  the  warehouse  and  moved  to  another  loca- 
tion in  March,  1947.  In  this  building  we  used  part  for  a Clinic  and 
part  for  a Delivery  Room.  Our  patients  began  to  come  from  various 
parts  of  the  district.  We  began  to  get  remarkable  results  from  our 
public  health  teaching.  We  had  twenty-four  hour  service.  October, 
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1948  we  moved  into  our  temporary  center.  This  day  will  always  be 
remembered. 

There  was  hardly  standing  room,  the  people  were  over  the  rooms, 
the  beds  and  other  conveniences  that  we  had  to  offer  them.  Mothers 
who  labored  and  had  their  babies  on  the  ground  were  now  able  to  have 
their  babies  on  a table  in  the  delivery  room.  They  were  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  God  has  done  it  all.  One  man  said,  “mommie  what 
kind  of  God  your  God  be?”  He  apparently  was  impressed  as  he  observed 
the  babies  given  care,  mother  resting  on  nice  clean  beds,  food  served 
on  nice  trays,  people  treated  as  human  beings,  nurses  giving  tender  care 
proved  to  him  that  our  God  was  different  God,  and  one  who  loved  all 
kinds  of  people. 

The  center  is  divided  into  four  various  parts.  One  is  an  orphan  baby 
unit.  These  babies  mothers  die  in  villages  and  are  brought  to  us  by 
mid-wives,  their  fathers,  or  any  other  person  in  the  village.  And  as  a 
rule  the  history  is  always  "Mommie  go  for  born  baby,  he  die.”  The 
discussion  revealed  that  the  mother  bled  to  death  or  died  of  exhaustion. 
We  now  have  thirty-three  babies  in  this  unit  on  absolute  charity  and  the 
oldest  is  three  years  old  a pre-mature  birth.  His  incubator  was  a 
kerosene  box  lined  with  newspapers  and  hot  water  bottles.  Six  of  the 
pre-mature  have  lived  through  this  same  procedure.  Fresh  milk  is 
impossible  to  obtain  in  Liberia,  but  the  babies  thrive  exceedingly  well 
on  powdered  and  canned  Carnation  milk.  The  price  of  milk  in  Liberia 
is  extremely  high  and  this  makes  infant  feeding  a great  problem  to  us. 

The  second  part  of  the  center  is  the  female  division,  there  the  women 
come  with  all  types  of  female  reproductive  problems,  due  to  mal- 
treatment received  from  the  mid-wives  during  labor.  For  some  have 
vital  organs  which  have  been  completely  destroyed.  Here  are  problems 
of  mal-nutrition,  dehydration  and  nervousness,  complicated  by  a high 
degree  of  fear  and  tension.  The  women  are  admitted  for  observation, 
teaching  and  basic  diet  supervision.  They  are  also  seen  by  the  medical 
director  and  his  suggestions  are  carried  out  carefully  for  the  welfare 
of  each  concerned.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  these  women  improve 
and  show  signs  of  mental  and  physical  progress.  They  usually  go  back 
to  the  village  with  a message  of  hope  and  courage  so  that  others  who 
are  in  the  same  condition  are  stimulated  to  seek  similar  guidance.  This 
service  is  growing  rapidly  and  the  women  come  for  almost  everything. 
One  girl  said,  ‘‘mommie,  I want  a baby.  Give  me  one  baby.”  One 
ca  nimagine  what  this  request  means.  This  leads  us  to  realize  that 
there  is  a great  need  for  religious  and  educational  teaching. 

The  third  part  is  the  lying-in,  labor  and  delivery  department,  new 
born  nursery  and  a class  room  for  expectant  mothers.  To  us  this  is  a 
world  all  by  itself.  Mothers  are  brought  to  the  hospital  when  labor 
begins  but  if  she  is  from  afar  she  may  come  two  months  earlier  and 
remain  until  the  birth  of  her  baby.  Mothers  remain  in  this  center  and 
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are  permitted  to  attend  the  classroom  and  participate  in  group  teaching. 
Upon  the  discharge  of  the  mother  and  baby  mid-wives,  husbands  and 
relatives  come  to  bring  her  home.  At  this  time  we  give  final  instructions 
to  the  family.  The  baby  is  blessed  and  presented  to  the  father  who  in 
turn  gives  the  baby  to  the  mid-wife.  They  go  home  rejoicing  on  their 
return  to  the  village  there  is  a great  ceremony  held  in  honor  of  the 
baby  and  mother. 

The  fourt  hpart  of  the  center  is  the  out-patient  department.  This 
department  never  closes.  We  get  accidents  of  all  kinds,  various  tropical 
conditions,  physical  and  mental  problems.  Many  times  we  have  religious 
problems  to  solve  that  have  to  be  answered  in  each  tribes  language. 
Here  we  meet  the  Craw-Craw  man  which  is  an  African  skin  infection, 
or  the  woman  with  the  Yaws  which  is  a tropical  ulcer.  From  this 
department  all  serious  accidents  are  referred  to  the  Liberian  Govern- 
ment Hospital  in  Monrovia  after  first  aid  has  been  administered  by  us. 

There  are  many  activities  involved  in  our  institution  which  goes  on 
twenty-four  hours  a day  and  gives  a fuller  meaning  to  a sacrificial  life. 
A life  that  is  not  active  for  the  advancement  of  humanity  should  be 
counted  loss. 


Some  of  our  orphans  we  call  the  Carnation  Babies 


Some  of  the  materials  we  have  now  is  a cooking  stove.  We  do  not 
have  the  regular  gas,  electric  or  wood  stove,  rather  we  have  a big  box 
packed  with  mud  and  molded  with  mud,  with  stones  to  hold  the  pots 
and  pans.  We  use  wood  for  fire  which  gets  wet  during  the  rainy  season. 
This  gives  rise  to  difficulty  in  making  the  fire,  it  causes  the  kitchen 
to  become  smokey  and  in  many  the  meals  are  delayed  because  of  this 
inconvenience.  Our  food  usually  has  a smokey  taste.  The  bread  is 
baked  in  a small  dutch  oven  and  the  bread  is  toasted  over  live  coals. 
Accumulation  of  smoke  on  the  walls  of  the  kitchen  gives  rise  to  soot 
in  the  food. 

Second  is  our  lighting  facilities  and  because  of  the  lack  of  electrical 
power  we  are  not  able  to  have  various  facilities  in  our  institution.  Our 
light  is  produced  by  a kerosene  lamps  and  laterns.  These  are  used 
throughout  the  center,  nurses  home,  class  rooms,  and  the  church. 
Many  times  the  labor  and  delivery  room  certainly  stand  in  need  of  a 
brighter  light.  During  our  rainy  or  windy  night  a lamp  may  go  out 
just  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  important  delivery,  and  in  this 
case  we  have  to  use  our  flash  light.  Beside  being  expensive  ($3.25) 
for  5 gallons  constant  use  of  this  type  of  lighting  for  the  writing  of 
records,  reading  and  studying  puts  a definite  strain  on  the  eyes  and 
causes  severe  headaches. 

Third  is  our  thirty-three  motherless  babies  unit  excluding  new  born 
infants.  We  do  not  have  any  means  of  refrigerating  the  formulas  for 
feeding,  therefore  each  individual  feeding  we  have  to  stop  and  prepare 
a bottle.  There  is  also  a great  lack  of  bottles  and  nipples  which  make 
our  feeding  problems  more  complicated.  Since  milk  is  at  a premium, 
there  are  times  when  can  scarcely  plan  for  the  next  feeding  of  the 
babies.  The  babies’  bed  in  the  orphan  unit  are  made  of  planks,  large 
boxes,  and  orange  crates.  There  are  no  mattresses,  hence  we  use  the 
African  mats  to  serve  this  purpose.  We  have  no  mosquito  netting  to 
keep  away  mosquitos  which  carry  malaria.  There  is  a great  shortage 
of  baby  diapers  and  other  linens.  In  the  new  born  unit  the  cribs  are 
made  of  kerosene  boxes  lined  with  newspaper  and  drapped  with  muslin. 
The  mattress  is  stuffed  with  straw  and  this  is  not  very  comfortable  for 
a new  born.  Cheese  cloth  is  used  for  netting  to  cover  up  the  babies  cribs. 

Fourth  is  our  delivery  room.  There  is  no  sterilizer  of  the  modern 
type.  Our  instruments  are  boiled  in  a large  pan  covered  with  a pan 
the  same  size.  There  is  no  cold  or  hot  water  throughout  the  institution. 
We  use  a large  basin  for  scrubbing  our  hands  in  the  delivery  room, 
labor  room  and  for  the  constant  washing  of  hands  throught  the  center. 
This  entails  frequent  changes  of  the  water  which  is  brought  in  a drum 
from  the  creek. 

Our  fifth  division  is  the  maternity  section  which  have  regular  type 
beds  rather  than  hospital  beds  which  are  elevated  at  the  feet  by  placing 
the  foot  of  the  bed  on  boxes  or  chairs. 
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Since  our  establishment  we  have  received  various  types  of  modern 
equipment  in  our  institution  such  as  complete  set  of  hospital  dishes,  a 
sewing  machine,  a water  pump,  without  pipes  (we  do  hope  that  these 
pipes  will  soon  be  supplied)  a standard  miscroscope  etc.  We  received 
various  other  gifts  for  which  we  were  very  grateful.  These  gifts  have 
helped  us  to  accomplish  a worth  while  job  in  the  pioneering  stage  of 
our  work.  Many  times  we  have  had  to  work  with  makeshifts  and  other 
gross  inconveniences  yet  out  work  has  been  most  stimulating  and 
satisfying.  The  results  we  have  obtained  and  the  cooperation  rendered 
by  friends  and  those  whom  we  served  encourage  us  in  many  ways  to  put 
forth  a greater  effirt  for  the  advancement  of  the  work  in  years  to  come. 
We  through  the  power  of  God  made  out  fairly  well  with  what  we 
have  but  it  is  our  belief  that  with  adequate  funds  and  equipment  to 
work  with  a more  permanent  maternity  building  for  mothers  with  a 
well  equipped  nursery  and  pediatric  unit  we  would  be  able  to  serve  a 
greater  number  of  people  in  a more  satisfactory  way.  We  are  greatful 
to  God  and  His  people  far  and  near  for  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
and  for  the  lives  of  mothers  and  babies  that  have  been  saved.  Our  aim 
is  to  fight  on  to  the  finish. 


A mother  and  her  new  born 
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Strong  And  Mighty  Tower 

(Proverbs  18  : 10) 

Music  and  Lyrics  by 
H E.  BROCK 

Verse 


Arr.  by  Roy  Glenn 
and  Lucille  Hairy 
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Those  desiring  to  contribute  to  this 
wonderful  cause  please  send 
donations  to 

MRS.  H.  E.  BROCK 
1 222  E.  88th  Place 
Los  Angeles  2,  Calif. 


Actual  address  of  the  Hospital 

ELLEN  M.  MOORE,  R.N. 
Monrovia  City, 

Liberia  West  Coast,  Africa 


Director  of  the  Samuel  Grimes  Maternal 
and  Child  Welfare  Centre 

Kakota  Liberian  Hinterland 
Liberia  Westcoast,  Africa 


